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AUTHENTIC ARCHITECTURE 


What causes serious concern is the neglect of religious art, in 
particular that of our own time, on the part of many churches. 
Either they show little or no awareness of the spiritual values 
of art and its function in the service of God, or are satisfied 
with a weak echo of the past, often trying to make up in sump- 
tuousness what is lacking in vitality. Far too often they cling 
to an outdated, stereotyped “popular” kind of religious art that 
is characterized by anemic correctness and sugar-coated sen- 
timentality. . . . § Perhaps the most encouraging sign of new 
life is the sudden emergence of an authentic modern church 
architecture. Louis Sullivan’s dynamic expression, “Form fol- 
lows function,” became the key that liberated builders caught 
in the prison of a historical orientation. . . . § It took years to 
work out the problems involved, and for a while the pendulum 
swung too strongly in the direction of starkness unrelieved by 
grace. Not so much the leaders as some of their more doc- 
trinaire followers were casting aside the valid strength of tra- 
dition together with its sham and pretense. The urgent need 
to build quickly a large number of European churches destroyed 
by World War II, and the accelerated American population 
shift from the cities into the suburbs, set into motion a wave 
of church construction abroad and here that has not yet abated. 
... 9 The last few years have seen bold new departures from 
accustomed patterns. . . . All the major Christian denomina- 
tions are sharing in the search, some enthusiastically, others 
more hesitantly. There is, of course, a great deal of poorly 
considered routine building still going on, and many congrega- 
tions lack the courage of conviction. But the new churches 
and the new works of Christian art are gaining friends because 
they speak to the people of our time in a language instinctively 
felt as our own. Indeed, what we are witnessing today, almost 
as if by a miracle, is a new encounter between art and the 


Christian faith. 


—WALTER L. NATHAN in Art and the Message of the 
Church, just published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 


Churches and Civil 





Defense Measures 





Some Questions Posed 

Thank you for your superb issue of 
Tue OvutTLooKk dated October 9, 1961. I am 
writing in particular detail about the four 
articles on the risk of nuclear war but 
I do want to add a word of appreciation 
for Richard Slider’s article, “A Centen- 
nial Lamentation.” 

I want most especially to thank you 
for tackling into the dilemma which we 
face as we consider the risk of nuclear 
war. Your articles were the most relevant 


and helpful I have found—and I have 
been earnestly searching for some help 
in these matters. Charles Malik made 


the most sense to me, but the others were 
helpful too, 

Since the risk of war is definitely a 
part of our present life, won’t you go on 


with the probing of the moral implica- 
tions of our various civilian defense 
plans. Laymen everywhere are wrestling 


with these questions and they are making 
their plans secretly and even furtively on 
the basis of assumptions, which, at best, 
are only partially examined or under- 
stood. I believe that our Protestant 
churches could do something really rele- 
vant by engaging in open discussion and 
examination of the assumptions and plans 
involved in civilian defense. ... 

Many of us are operating on the follow- 
ing assumptions and as a result are strug- 
gling with the resultant questions. I, for 
one, would like to have these assumptions 
and questions evaluated by competent 
persons. 

(1) War in the next six months is a 
real possibility. It will involve the use 
of atomic weapons. Probably some and 
possibly many of our cities will be de- 
stroyed before the Russians agree to a 
cease fire. However, probably 85% of 
the land area of our country will remain 
usable and many millions of our people 
could survive. 

(2) Fallout shelters offer some hope for 
survival. If an attack comes at night, 
home shelters would make a real differ- 
ence. Therefore should not Christians 
make provisions for their families. If an 
attack comes in daylight hours, commu- 
nity shelters near where people work 
might be helpful. Should not our churches 
offer this ministry to their neighborhoods? 
Should trustees begin now to provide 
sandbags at convenient locations by base- 
ment windows so that people with an 
hour’s notice could convert the church 
basement into a shelter? 

(3) Life during and after an attack 


Malik Gorssstion 


I note in the issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OvutTLooK of October 9, 1961, that Dr, 
Foreman says on page 8 that I believe 
that the alternative to surrender to the 
Communists is war. Either he did not 
read my piece or he completely misunder- 


stood it. No such conclusion whatsoever 
can be drawn from my statement. I be- 
lieve that the free world should never 


surrender and that it should, under con- 
ditions of peace, work hard to spread 
freedom all over the world. I also believe 
that if war is unleashed as a result of 
the Communist onslaught, then the free 
world must fight manfully and win. 
CHARLES MALIK. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 





will be difficult—possibly even primitive, 
Our public journals are very evasive about 
this. Could our church journals give us 
some estimates of the possibilities? For 
instance, could you find out for us what 
radiation sickness is like? Will it kill in 
a matter of minutes or hours or days? 
Can people be out and around in a lim- 
ited amount of fallout even if they are 
contaminated? Does this mean that fatal- 
istic people may go on looting binges? 
What are our civilian defense officials say- 
ing to the men who man our public utili- 
ties—power, water, communication, fire 
and police services? Are we asking them 
to stay on their jobs and risk contamina- 
tion? What motivation do they have to 
stay at their posts? 

Much of the furtive talk today assumes 
that it will be every man for himself in 
ease of an attack. That will mean panic 
and chaos. Should not the churches call 
people to self-discipline and sacrifice and 
a willingness to carry out their responsi- 
bilities? Or have we become so self-cen- 
tered that even in our churches we have 
abandoned all sense of duty and respon- 
sibility, all courage and discipline and 
sacrifice? Are we going to acquiesce si- 
lently in the mad individualistic panic in 
which every man thinks only of saving 
his own life? Surely the churches have 
something better than this to hold before 
people! 

(4) When people value life above hon- 
or and courage and freedom, they become 
the victims of every person or event 
which threatens them. They panic before 
sickness or juvenile delinquents or hurri- 
canes or the criminal elements of society, 
whether they are in our cities or the capi- 
tals of the world. The irony of it is that 
the panic encourages the attacks of the 
aggressors. A dog who senses that a per- 
son is afraid of him is somehow stimu- 
lated to attack even more fiercely. 

We Christians have less reason to fear 
death than any others. Should we not 
then face the risk of death in terms of 
courage and faithfulness to our obliga- 
tions and let all aggressors know that 
we will not run every time they growl, If 
we stand our ground and if our cause 
is valid, then why not do as Charles Malik 
suggests, and work to win in the cause 
of freedom? Why should we supinely 
assume that the Communists are going to 
win and thereby create the very condi- 
tions under which they will be encouraged 
to press their attacks even more fiercely? 

Surely the churches can say something 
relevant to people about their will to 
win in the struggle between freedom and 
slavery and about our will to survive un- 
der difficult circumstances and about how 
we will comport ourselves in the process. 

You would be doing us all a great serv- 
ice if you would examine these questions 
in future issues of your paper. 

Gorpon L. CorBETT. 
Lexington, Ky. 


U.N. Fears 

This is with reference to your editorial 
of October 23, “Order—or Anarchy,” 

I would support wholeheartedly your 
comments on the “World Order Sunday 
Message.” However, we cannot deny that 
there is much truth in Mr. Cumming’s 
criticisms of the present organization of 
the UN. It is clear that the communists 


have used the UN for their own Politica} 
ends and have repeatedly blocked the way 
of international cooperation through the 
UN to promote peace and progress among 
nations. 

I would disagree with you that to fol. 
low the logic of what you call the “in. 
temperate critics of the UN” would throw 
the world into dozens of armed camps, 
Remember that in spite of the UN we 
have the terrifying arms buildup of to- 
day. Of course, some few UN critics may 
still be isolationist and believe in “every 
nation for itself.” But I am convinced 
that most critics are not opposing the 
idea of a United Nations organization, but 
its present set-up. 

The UN could be a great blessing to 
mankind, but it can never be truly ef- 
fective so long as one of its members, with 
veto power, works to tear down all the 
UN seeks to build up. To admit Red 
China would only make matters that much 
worse. If the UN is ever to be an effective 
organization for peace and international 
cooperation for human progress, some 
radical changes are needed, even perhaps 
the excluding of all nations who deny the 
basic freedoms of speech, press, and reli- 
gion. For it is evident that any govern- 
ment which denies these freedoms cares 
little for human welfare. 

The way ahead seems almost impos- 
sible, but this should remind us again of 
our need to pray that our world leaders 
who truly care may have God’s guidance 
in these times. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


VACATION DAYS 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


They are over now, so why write of 
them? I write of them because I believe 
there are few things so wasted or mis- 
used. Parsons and teachers are a favored 
vacation group. Few people in industry 
or agriculture or management have the 
holidays we are given. I believe we have 
an obligation to use vacations in a wise 
and worthy way. 

Our finest vacations have been the 
least expensive. We left the city and 
rented an old ranch house and there our 
children learned to cut wood and carry 
water and handle horses and make hay. 
We wore out old clothes and saved money 
and found ourselves as a family again. 
We also learned to tie a fly and take a 
trout and clean and cook it. 

Each summer I took a great soul with 
me—that is, I took his books and lived 
with him that summer. One summer | 
read John Calvin on the headwaters of 
the Colorado River. Luther and Wesley 
and James Denney and P. T. Forsyth 
and Barth and Brunner and Robert E 
Speer have gone with me and abide. 

Best of all, I have had a little summer 
study table apart from family and friends 
and there I have had time to read and 
study the scriptures with notebook and 
commentary. Here was where the springs 
that flowed in winter and into the next 
year were found. The morning for study, 
the afternoon for work, the early evening 
for fishing and then a fire and the family 
and rest and back to work again. 


E. M. WILLIAMSON. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 


e CONVERSATIONS between the An- 
glican Church in Canada and the United 
Church of Canada are reported as pro- 
gressing favorably and “the climate is 
warming up,” with the two bodies com- 
ing “head-on with basic ideas—the doc- 
trine of the ministry and of bishops.” . . 
e RoMAN CATHOLIc bishops in Switzer- 
land have called upon the faithful to 
pray that participants in the Third As- 
sembly of the World Council of Church- 
es “and all whom they represent will be 
inspired by the light and strength of the 
Holy Spirit,” saying, “If we pray like 
this for one another, it is impossible that 
the Lord will not help us to understand 
one another better, and that we cannot 
serve him better and find him better in 
the truth of charity.”. .. e A NEw “lit- 
eracy and writing center” for Africans 
will be established at Yaoundi in the 
French Cameroons by the National 
Council of Churches’ Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, 
which already sponsors such a center at 
Mindolo in Northern Rhodesia. . . . e 
Four PROTESTANT MINISTERS have ap- 
pealed to the Hoosick Falls, N. Y., cen- 
tral school district to stop bus transporta- 
tion of elementary public school children 
to week-day released-time religious edu- 
cation classes at a Roman Catholic acad- 
emy.... @ RE-ELECTION of the modera- 
tor and secretary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Cape Province, South 
Africa, is interpreted as a victory for the 
moderate elements in that church since 
they favor less rigid policies in racial 
segregation. Both men, Abraham J. van 
der Merwe and W. A. Landham, re- 
garded as two of the denomination’s most 
influential figures, favor a softening of 
South Africa’s traditional rigid segrega- 
tion policies. . . . @ CARDINAL CUSHING 
of Boston has said that American Cath- 
dlics who believe federal aid to paro- 
chial schools is constitutional should 
press for such assistance, but not at the 
expense of national disunity, and he 
warned them against blocking other U. S. 
aid to education. .. . e NEw ZEALAND’s 
§0-man one-chamber parliament has 
voted 41-30 in favor of a bill abolishing 
the death penalty, in line with positions 
strongly supported by leading Protestant 
organizations. . . . @ SIXTEEN Russian 
Orthodox representatives have been 
named to attend the New Delhi Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 








Seattle Church Retracts 
Building Use by MLK 


SEATTLE, WASH. (RNS)—Withdrawal 
of permission for Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Baptist minister and _ integration 
leader, to lecture in the sanctuary of the 
First Presbyterian Church here was de- 
plored by the Christian Friends for So- 
cial Equality of Seattle. 


The session of the church, comprising 
the congregation’s minister and elders, in 
cancelling its agreement to permit the 
lecture, said: 

“Despite a previous understanding be- 
tween our pastor (Ralph G. Turnbull) and 
Dr. (Samuel B.) McKinney that the sanc- 
tuary would be available for religious 
meetings, when the nature of the meeting 
was made clear to the rental department 
of the session, we promptly notified them 
(the sponsors) that we could not enter- 
tain their request upon the grounds that 
the conditions were contrary to our un- 
derstanding.” 


Dr. McKinney is pastor of Mount Zion 
Baptist church, whose Brotherhood lec- 
ture series committee is to sponsor Dr. 
King’s address on Nov. 10. 

The social action committee of the 
Christian Friends for Racial Equality, 
headed by Robert B. Shaw, pastor of 
Grace Methodist Church, criticized the 
First Presbyterian Church’s session in 
the following statement: 

“The cancellation by First Presbyterian 
Church is one of the most deplorable ac- 
tions by any Christian church in Seattle 
in many years. None of the reasons given 
by it, denying the use of its facilities .. 
is as important as honoring their com- 
mitment and Christian brotherhood. Al- 
though it is denied by spokesmen for the 
First Presbyterians, many will believe that 
racial prejudice is involved in the action, 

“The church’s explanation that the sanc- 
tuary is ‘for religious purposes only’ rep- 
resents a deplorably narrow view of reli- 
gion. Any religion worthy of the name 
includes the whole of life and particularly 
what affects human relations.” 

Arthur Simon, clerk of the session of 
First Presbyterian Church, said sponsors 
of the talk by Dr. King had released 
publicity prematurely as he emphasized 
that the church sanctuary is for “religious 
purposes only.” He said other reasons 
for the cancellation of the oral agreement 
included previous commitments, the cur- 
rent construction of an adjoining Chris- 
tian education building, involving re- 
modeling of the sanctuary, and prepara- 
tions for a cornerstone-laying ceremony 
on Nov. 12. 


The talk by Dr. King was rescheduled 
for the Eagles Hall here. 


UPUSA General Council 
Rejects NCC Critics 


NEw York (RNS) — The General 
Council of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, rejected here a resolution 
by six West Coast Presbyterian churches 
which criticized the National Council of 
Churches. 

In a unanimous reply, the 52 members 
of the church’s coordinating council de- 
fended the right of the National Council 
to make pronouncements on social and 
political matters. 

This statement came in reply to a res- 
olution from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood, Calif., charging 
that the National Council often makes 
statements on matters which are “not 
religious but political” and that these 
statements sometimes advocate “precisely 
the things sought by the Communist 
Party” (OuTLOoK, July 24). 

The church’s session declared that the 
National Council does not have any right 
or authority to speak for them. Other 
West Coast churches which endorsed this 
resolution are First of Fillmore, Calif.; 
Wilshire, Los Angeles, Calif.; South 
Hollywood; First, San Diego, Calif.; 
and First, Tacoma, Wash. 

On the issue of representation, the 
denomination’s General Council said the 
National Council has the same right to 
“represent” its constituency as the Holly- 
wood church’s session has to “represent” 
its membership. It is unlikely that either 
group has total agreement from its mem- 
bership, the Presbyterian council said. 

It reminded the Hollywood church 
that the Presbyterian Church is fully rep- 
resented by its delegates to various Na- 
tional Council meetings. 


All of Life 

Protesting the distinction between “re- 
ligious” subjects and “political” subjects, 
the Presbyterian leaders said, “We re- 
mind you of our faith that Jesus Christ 
is the Lord of all life.” 

“He may not be properly walled into 
any smaller area of influence,” they con- 
tinued. 

“The General Council suggests that to 
follow out the implications of your res- 
olution would transform and distort the 
gospel of Jesus Christ,” they declared. 

The council also challenged the idea 
that there is “some sinister connection to 
be detected if one advocates anything also 
favored by the Communist Party.” 

“The General Council reminds you 








that the Christian church advocated 
peace and non-discrimination as to race 
long before these causes became part of 
the Communist propaganda,” the state- 
ment said. 


The Voice of Experience 


Japanese Protest 
Nuclear Testing 


The executive committee of the Japan 
National Christian Council has issued 
the following statement: 

We have deeply admired the arduous 
efforts of the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain in refraining 
from nuclear tests and maintaining a 
nuclear test ban, despite the perilous in- 
ternational situation, and we have prayed 
for the successful fruition of the same. 
However, it is extremely regretful that 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America have resumed their nuclear 
tests. We who follow Christ believe that 
God has created the heavens and the 
earth and that all men should love each 
other as brothers. Therefore, we are con- 
vinced that the contamination of the at- 
mosphere by radioactive fallout, bringing 
suffering and strife to mankind, is in 
contradiction to the will of God; it is 
also contrary to the historical and cul- 
tural development of the human race. 
Consequently, we of the Japan National 
Christian Council express the following 
earnest hopes: 

(1) That the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America will immediate- 
ly cease their nuclear tests; 

(2) That Great Britain, France and 
other countries possessing nuclear weap- 
ons will not resume nuclear tests; 

(3) That all other countries will re- 
frain from holding nuclear weapons; 

(4) That all nations possessing nu- 
clear weapons will immediately resume 
negotiations to establish a nuclear test 
ban. 

Japan NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 

TakesHI Muro, Chairman 
Kryosnr1 Hrirat, General Secretary 


League of Religions in 
Supporting Statement 

We, Japanese, who have seen with our 
eyes the epitome of mankind’s ruin in 
the catastrophic destruction of Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima, grieve from our 
hearts the production of nuclear weapons, 
humanity’s greatest common misfortune. 
Immediately after the Bikini Atoll tests 
in 1945, the League of Religions in 
Japan issued a statement and in De- 
cember of the same year this was sent to 
the concerned countries in an appeal to 
world opinion to stop nuclear-bomb tests. 
Happily, the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Great Britain discontinued 
their tests and we were spared from the 
“death ash.’ However, since this sum- 
mer, the Soviet Union and now the 
United States as well have resumed their 


4 


tests, bringing a desperate anxiety to 
not only the Japanese but to all man- 
kind. No matter what the reason or 
country, the use of nuclear weapons can- 
not be justified. We, all religious be- 
lievers in Japan, without distinction of 
race, religion or polity, earnestly pray 
for protection of mankind and strongly 
urge that the concerned countries: 
(1) Immediately cease testing of nu- 
clear weapons; 
(2) Discontinue production of nuclear 
weapons; 
(3) Stop forever the use of nuclear 
weapons. 
LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS IN JAPAN 
Sect Shinto League 
All-Japan Buddhist Association 
Japan Christian Federation 
The Shrine Bureau 
New Japan Religious Bodies 
League 
—Japan Christian Activity News. 


PONDERABLES ... 


The only sensible course is disarma- 
ment. Nothing would do more to end the 
era of fear and folly than unilateral dis- 
armament. But no statesman could in- 
augurate it without the consent of his 
people and no people shows any signs of 
willingness to run the risks for peace by 
renunciation which daily are run in more 
abundant measure in the effort to insure 
peace by the threat of terror. But if the 
churches cannot so advise rulers they may 
address themselves to nations. Above all, 
the churches should seek to allay the fun- 
damental cause of the current dementia, 
namely the existence on both sides of fear 
and distrust—RoLanp H. BAINTON in 
Therefore Choose Life, just published by 
Fellowship Publications, Nyack, N. Y. 

*« * * 





The question is not whether we deserve 
to live, but whether we shall choose to 
use what life is given us to witness to 
the love revealed in Jesus Christ. 

We must all die one day, each in his own 
way; for the Christian the ultimate con- 
sideration cannot be mere survival. 

Yet precisely here is the paradox of 
the nuclear arms race. Those who are 
caught up in it will spare no expense to 
jeopardize human life in the hope that 
by this risk the lives of their countrymen, 
or at least a select few, may be saved. 
But what is the moral content of the lives 
they are so desperate to save? What is 
the hope of salvation when every com- 
mandment is broken and men worship the 
golden calf of their own flesh? “He who 
saves his life shall lose it,’ Jesus said; 
in the end it does not matter whether life 
on earth continues or not, if, in our ob- 
session with hanging on to it, we forfeit 
the hope of heaven. Would God not dare 
to forsake us in our faithlessness ?>— 
WILLIAM ROBERT MILLER in Therefore 
Choose Life, Fellowship Publications, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


John Birch Guess 
Was “Out of the Hat” 


Boston (RNS) — Robert Welch, the 
founder of the controversial right-wing 
John Birch Society, has admitted that his 
estimate of the number of “comsymps” 
(Communist sympathizers) in the ranks 
of Roman Catholic clergy was “simply 
pulled out of a hat, as a complete guess 
and without any substantiations even be- 
ing claimed” (OvuTLOooK, Oct. 23). 

In a letter to The Pilot, official organ 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Boston, Mr. Welch explained his remarks 
made in Garden City, N.Y.,—Zin a 
“long-range guess’ — when he said that 
one-half of one percent of all Catholic 
priests were ‘“comsymps.” 

He wrote: 

“Please note that I don’t think there 
have been any Catholic priests who have 
become Communists. 

“TI have only been explaining that, even 
with regard to comsymps who get into 
your ranks and masquerade as priests, the 
percentage is still very tiny indeed—for 
sound reasons.” 

In an accompanying editorial, The 
Pilot said: 

“The point is, in the Welch view, that 
no priests become Communists, but Com- 
munists in some measure become priests. 
We are afraid that even here we will have 
to continue to ask for the evidence. Where 
are the ‘masquerading’ priests? Can we 
even name one or two?” 


SEGREGATION CRITIC IS 
CHARGED WITH HERESY 


CAPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—Pro- 
fessor of Theology A. S. Geyser, at Pre- 
toria University, an outspoken critic of 
the South African government’s apartheid 
(racial segregation) policy, has been 
charged with heresy by the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in Africa of which he is 
a member. 

The theologian denied the charges, 
which were based on his opposition to 
the church’s stand against admitting non- 
whites to membership. Testifying in his 
defense was A. Van Selms, professor of 
Semitic languages at the same university 
and also lecturer on the Old Testament 
on the Dutch Reformed Church’s theo- 
logical faculty. 

Dropping a previous demand that he 
resign from the university, one of the 
country’s leading Afrikaner institutions, 
the church accused him not only of her- 
esy but of failure to observe a recent 
order prohibiting criticism of the church’s 
laws and decisions outside church circles. 


When the trial opened Professor Gey- 
ser’s request for an open trial was denied 
and the press was barred. Students from 
his classes charged, among other things, 
that he said racial segregation has no 
Biblical basis; that he has interpreted 
“love” as being “boundless and limit- 
less”; that he has failed to obey a Dutch 
Reformed Church law which bars criti- 
cism of church laws and decisions. 
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@ Part 3 (conclusion): What obligations does this heritage impose today? 


John Calvin and His Heritage for Today 


ND NOW WHAT is the heritage 
A that Calvin has bequeathed to us? 
Or what obligations does this heritage 
impose upon us at the present hour? I 
recognize that on some of these points 
there is room for a marked difference of 
opinion. I express here only my own 
judgment. 

1. Regarding Doctrine. Calvin has a 
great deal to give to the church today, 
and we can be grateful for the renewed 
interest that he is attracting as a theolo- 
gian. We do not honor Calvin, however, 
when we hold tenaciously to every detail 
of his system and especially when we 
try to impose these details upon all sub- 
sequent generations as though no more 
light is ever to break forth from God’s 
Word. That was the mistake made by 
some of the followers of Calvin. The 
tragedy of Lutheranism occurred when 
Luther refused to extend the hand of 
brotherhood to Zwingli because they dis- 
agreed on their understanding of Christ’s 
presence in the Lord’s Supper. The trag- 
edy of Presbyterianism occurred at the 
Synod of Dort, when the so-called five 
points of Calvinism, what might more 
properly be termed the five disputed 
points, the five most uncertain points, be- 
came the test of good standing in the 
church. Insistence on these fine points 
of doctrine cost American Presbyterians 
dearly in the days when they faced their 
golden opportunity on the expanding 
frontier. We can rejoice that they are no 
longer regarded as essentials for ordina- 
tion to the Presbyterian ministry. Cal- 
vin was a theologian of the Word. We 
honor Calvin, therefore, when we seek 
to bring our theology into closer harmony 
with God’s revelation in Christ, and 
when we seek to present that gospel to 
the men of our day as clearly and as 
lucidly as Calvin did to the men of his 
own day. 


The Bible 


2. Regarding the Scriptures. Calvin 
held a high view of inspiration, what at 
times seemed to be mechanical dictation; 
he was not troubled, however, by possible 
errors in the original records. For him 
the authority of the Scripture depended 
upon the witness of the Spirit in the 
hearts of believers. He was one of the 
greatest exegetes of all times, and yet he 
erred when he placed the imprecatory 
psalms on a level with Jesus’ words in 
the Sermon on the Mount. We do not 
honor Calvin when we insist that all men 
shall hold to a rigid view of inerrant 
inspiration, or when we fail to recognize 
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the progressive character of the divine 
revelation culminating in Christ. We 
honor Calvin when we labor as he did 
to understand and expound the Scrip- 
tures as the record of God’s revelation 
and as the medium through which God’s 
living Word comes to us today, and when 
we welcome the aid of all true scholars 
in this endeavor. 

3. Regarding Apologetics. Calvin de- 
fended the gospel against the attack of 
its enemies, and we must do the same 
today. It is important, however, that we 
recognize who our true enemies are. In 
my judgment, it is time to close our 
ranks, to pay less attention to the minor 
differences that exist between men of the 
same essential faith, and to pay more 
attention to the major differences that 
separate us from the unbelieving world. 
There are millions of men, including < 
large proportion of the intelligentsia who 
mold public opinion, who today deny 
the existence of God, or a God who has 
revealed himself finally through Jesus 
Christ. Increasing numbers reject the 
basis of Christian ethics and deny that 
Christianity has any relevance for mod- 
ern life. It is in these areas that the de- 
cisive campaigns are being fought. And 
we should follow Calvin into the thick 
of the fray. 


Congregational Trends 

4. Regarding Church Government. In 
recent years there has been a marked 
trend in some quarters of the church 
toward congregationalism, toward the be- 
lief that the congregation has the final 
word in all ecclesiastical affairs; that 
the voice of the ministers and of all our 
church courts should reflect the views of 
the people. This is especially the case 
among the laity, many of whom have 
had no training in Presbyterian prin- 
ciples. We need to train our church of- 
ficers and our people far more carefully 
than we have in the past in the principles 
of our government as they have been 
drawn from the Bible and set forth in 
our constitution; at the same time to real- 
ize that organization is never an end in 
itself, and to be prepared to surrender 
traditional forms so far, but only so far, 
as it will serve to advance the kingdom 
of God. In this connection I suggest 
that sooner or later the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., is going to have to look 
again at woman’s place in the church? 
Is she eligible to hold office in the church 
and to be ordained to the gospel min- 
istry? This question is not a live one at 
the present moment in our church, but 
we can be certain, I think, that it will 
become so in time. 


5. Regarding Worship. Calvin, as we 
have seen, sought to construct a system 
of worship based on Scripture. In so 
doing he put great emphasis on both 
Word and sacrament; he made room for 
both free and liturgical prayer. In their 
struggle against Anglican tyranny, our 
Puritan forbears abandoned traditional 
elements of proven value—all set forms, 
for example, together with every suspi- 
cion of liturgy. More recently, in our 
reaction against the bleakness of Puri- 
tanism in this respect, we have tended to 
introduce alien elements from other tra- 
ditions, to emphasize the aesthetics of 
worship without a comparable regard for 
its theological significance. We have 
tended, for example, to turn the Com- 
munion table into an altar, and to remove 
it from the ground floor where it belongs 
if it is to have its true Biblical reference, 
at the very time, curiously enough, when 
the Catholic churches, whose earlier ex- 
ample we had followed, are bringing it 
back into the midst of the congregation. 
At this time when there is new interest 
in worship, and when, in the judgment 
of some, there is danger lest the prophetic 
elements in worship be subordinated to 
the priestly concept, or when the chal- 
lenge to the will is submerged in the 
appeal to the senses, there is need for a 
fresh examination of Scripture, tradition 
and experience that worship may recover 
its maximum significance for the wor- 
shipper and inspire him to a true service 
of God and man. 


6. Regarding Education. Presbyterian 
leadership in the field of higher educa- 
tion is a thing of the past. Our denom- 
ination lost its great opportunity to 
become the leading denomination of 
America in the 19th century—in the last 
analysis for one reason and for one rea- 
son only—our insistence upon an edu- 
cated ministry. The Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches, without any educational 
qualifications for their ministers, passed 
us first in numbers, and now for many 
years have surpassed us in quantity and 
quality of their educational effort. They 
not only give more in the aggregate to 
their institutions of higher education; 
they also give them a larger percentage 
of their benevolence dollar. They seem 
to believe more in higher education as a 
responsibility of the church than we do. 
There are some signs, however, that we 
are recovering the vision that once pos- 
sessed us. In 1940 the total invested in 
campuses, buildings, and equipment of 
the 27 Presbyterian, U.S., institutions of 
higher learning was only $29'4 million, 
a really pitiful sum. In 1958 the total 
invested had risen to $116 million. This 
represents progress, as Hunter B. Blake- 








ly has stated. But it is not enough. If 
the denomination really means to get into 
higher education in a telling way, this 
$116 million will have to be more than 
doubled in the next ten years. 


Church vs. World 

7. Regarding Discipline. We are not 
likely to return to the kind of church 
discipline exercised by John Calvin, and 
which evangelical churches in America 
continued to follow until after the War 
between the States. But when we observe 
the growing worldliness of our church 
members, and the loose standards of per- 
sonal morality and public responsibility 
which so many have accepted, when we 
see how on great social issues the views 
of church members tend to merge with 
those of the sox iety about them, we will 
agree that the church needs to make clear 
what Christian discipleship means in the 
modern world, and to inspire men to 
accept a voluntary discipline that will 
make the church more a positive 
force in the world 

8. Regarding Christian Vocation. Lu- 
ther and Calvin both emphasized the 
New Testament ideal that every Chris- 
tian is expected to witness for Christ in 
his own profession or occupation. 

Unfortunately, as time went on, this 
concept of responsibility before God in 
all areas of life was largely lost. 


once 


“The term ‘vocation’ (or calling) grad- 
ually came to mean one’s occupation, sec- 


ular, if carried on outside the church, 
sacred, if done within the church. The 
eall of God was gradually transformed 


into the narrower conception of the ‘call 
to preach’ and the broader interpretation 
of Christian vocation was largely ob- 
scured.” 

Today the Biblical and Reformation 
understanding of Christian vocation is 
being rediscovered. Two primary facts 
are involved. 

“First, there is the recognition that 
God calls a person to his service in the 
totality of everyday existence, with the 
consequent breakdown of the division of 
sacred and secular calling, Second, there 
is a realization that the church can be 
effective in our complex civilization only 
as those not engaged in its professional 
activities witness to Christ in the world 
in which they live.” 

This is a doctrine that needs to be 
proclaimed ever more insistently in our 
own day. 


The Social Order 


9. Regarding a Christian Order of So- 
ciety. As Calvinists and as Christians, 
I take it, we are committed to the Lord- 
ship of Christ over the totality of our 
existence, and to the responsibility of 
the church in holding this ideal con- 
stantly before its members. 

But is this the view of those who sit 
in the pew, of the majority of those who 
hold office in the church? Is this the view 
of the young people who are being trained 
in our denominational colleges, or on the 
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campus of the state university? I am 
not sure. 

There are other questions that need to 
be asked. Is the pulpit free to proclaim 
its understanding of the Word of God? 
Is the church prepared to stand by the 
minister whose views, in accord with 
the Word of God and the deliverances of 
our highest courts, antagonize influential 
members of his congregation ? 

Is it enough for the minister to speak? 
Can we not find a way by which min- 
isters and laymen, who are involved in 
the ambiguities that attend the earning 
of one’s livelihood, can really ponder 
the complex problems of our modern so- 
ciety in the light of God’s Word, and so 
come to speak with a compelling voice 
to our contemporaries ? 

These are questions it seems to me 
that still await an answer. 

10. Regarding Ecumenicity. A di- 
vided church is not a match for our mod- 
ern world. As Christians and as Cal- 
vinists we must strive to reach the ecu- 
menical ideal that Calvin failed to attain 
in his own day. 

But what is the nature of the unity 
that we seek? That question has been 
posed for all Christians by the proposal 
of conversations looking toward possible 
merger advanced by Eugene Carson 
Blake and approved now by the United 
Presbyterian Church. For myself, it 
means the maximum of cooperation on 
every level; it also means the maximum 
of unity, combined with diversity, not 
only in worship, which would be con- 
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ceded, but also in organization, including 
episcopal and non-episcopal ordination, 
with or without so-called apostolic suc- 
cession, with a place for the loose organi- 
zation of Baptists and the Society of 
Friends, together with the tighter organi- 
zations found among Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Episcopalians. 

But we must be willing to follow 
where the Spirit leads and to recognize, 
as I have said, that organization is not 
an end, but the means to an end. I my- 
self would hope that the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., would send participants, 
and not merely observers, to any future 
conference to which we are invited. 

On Tolerance 

A final word regarding tolerance. Cal- 
vin’s lack of tolerance, as we have seen, 
has greatly diminished his influence in 
our modern day. We need to take warn- 
ing from his failure here, without at the 
same time losing his zeal for the truth. 
The ideal which needs to possess us was 
set forth again and again in the writings 
of Richard Baxter, one of the most at- 
tractive of the Puritan divines: “Unity 
in essentials, liberty in non-essentials, 
and in all things, love.” Paul puts it 
more forcibly: “Speaking the truth in 
love, we are to grow up in every way 
into him who is the head, into Christ, 
from whom the whole body, joined and 
knit together makes bodily growth 
and upbuilds itself in love” (Eph. 4:15- 
16). 

In such a spirit, let us move forward 
to recover our Calvinistic heritage. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


(Continued from last week) 

When it came to the architectural set- 
ting for Reformed worship the leaders 
of these churches were not wholly free. 
It was one thing to work out a new order 
of service, but, the remodeling of an old 
medieval church edifice was another mat- 
ter. Again and again concessions had 
to be made to the stubborn character of 
stone and brick. Moreover, the ideal of 
a certain amount of flexibility and local 
initiative within the bounds of general 
agreement on basic matters was accepted 
at a very early date. Zurich did not have 
to follow Geneva, and Geneva did not 
have to follow Strassburg. Edinburgh 
indeed followed Geneva but it did so 
for admiration’s sake, not because of 
pressure to adhere to a fixed and detailed 
“reformed scheme.” Variety of expres- 
sion is, therefore, everywhere to be found 
among these early Reformed churches. 

Copyright © by the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, 1961. Prepared by James Hastings 
Nichols and Leonard J. Trinterud. The report 


is offered at $1 per copy at the presbytery’s 
office, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





That which characterized all of these 
churches was their mood and their thor- 
oughness. Simplicity, clarity, precision 
and forcefulness were demanded in all 
symbolism. The sentimental, the sensu- 
ous, the ambiguous were rejected vigor- 
ously. A new symbol created for a spe- 
cial function was preferred to a tradi- 
tional symbol whose traditional meaning 
was Roman Catholic and therefore bound 
to cause many misunderstandings. A 
true symbol ought to say plainly what 
one meant by it. 

There were three religious actions of 
the Reformed church for which architec- 
tural provision must be made. The three 
corporate means of grace in a Reformed 
church were baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and the preaching of reconcilation in 
Christ. The corresponding equipment 
consists of font, table, and pulpit, and 
of these, at least the first two required 
a new treatment. With regard to baptism 
the Reformers objected to private bap- 
tisms, attended only by family and 
friends and the minister. Baptism meant 
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entry into the church and should be a 
congregational action. It signified a rec- 
ognition of the communication of God’s 
grace through the fellowship of the rec- 
onciling community. The medieval cus- 
tom was a font at the church door or a 
separate baptistry. The Reformers moved 
the font to the front of the church where 
the whole congregation could see and 
hear, and insisted that baptism should 
be a part of regular congregational wor- 
ship. 

It was medieval Roman Catholicism 
which radically changed the character of 
the holy table, converting it into an 
“altar” with no trace of the original 
meaning of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Christian congregations of 
the ancient world had found the focus 
of their common prayer at a table. Here 
was a unique symbol of the fact that they 
were not setting up altars to adore or 
propitiate whatever gods there might be, 
but that God himself, through the events 
fore-shadowed at the Last Supper, had 
already opened a “new way” of worship 
and communion. And the character of 
the worshipping people as the new “fam- 
ily” of God was dramatized as the people 
faced the minister across the table of 
the Lord. The minister’s preaching 
throne was behind the table. 


From the third century or so, how- 
ever, there grew up the custom of hold- 
ing the sacramental meal on the tombs 
of martyrs in the cemeteries or in the 
catacombs. After Constantine this asso- 
ciation of Holy Communion with the cult 
of the martyrs became well-nigh univer- 
sal. New churches were built on the site 
of martyrdoms, and the remains of mar- 
tyrs were moved into other churches. 
They were placed in stone coffins, which 
by the high middle ages had everywhere 
in the West replaced the wooden com- 
munion tables. Every altar was thus a 
coffin, and without the body, or parts of 
the body, of a martyr, it was incomplete, 
as is the case with Roman altars to this 
day. (Some Protestants, however, seem 
to find some significance in an empty 
coffin altar.) From about the sixth cen- 
tury these coffin-altars were “consecrated” 
by funerary rites which have had no 
relevance to the holy table of the earlier 
centuries. 

In the high middle ages the coffin-altar 
went through further developments. With 
the decline of congregational worship, 
altars multiplied to supply the con- 
venience of the clergy, so that one would 
find several in any church. The ancient 
church had permitted nothing on the 
Lord’s Table save the actual cloth and 
vessels of the sacrament, and the Gos- 
pels, and these only for the sacred meal. 
But from the Carolingian period the 
coffin-altar began to acquire bric-a-brac: 
the cross, candlesticks, the “tabernacle” 
for the consecrated elements, and con- 
tainers for miraculous relics of the saints. 
The development of the altar as reli- 
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quary tended to give the structure a 
definite back and front, and led at length 
to the radical innovation of pushing the 
shrine back against the wall. Once this 
was done a great decorative elaboration 
sprouted up, frontals, dossals, reredoses, 
making an impressive architectural fea- 
ture without the slightest resemblance to 
the table of the Lord. From the late mid- 
dle ages down through the baroque pe- 
riod, the Catholic shrine towered ever 
higher into a great ornamental complex 
calculated to dazzle the eye. As its base 
the altar proper stood as the pedestal 
from which the luxuriant decoration 
flowered, and on which the church treas- 
ures could be displayed. 
(Continued next week) 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e “There were a _ dozen 
selves in Sinclair Lewis, and at the center 
a terrifying emptiness,” writes Mark 
Schorer in his new biography of Lewis. 
Why then write a big book about such 
a man? Because, says Schorer, Lewis’ 
case is typical, which is why he subtitles 
his book, An American Story, and re- 
gards the many years spent on writing 
it well used if it can serve as a mirror, 
and a warning. 


TUESDAY e I had occasion today to 
look up George Adam Smith’s old, but 
ever fresh, commentary on Isaiah. Here 
is another pair of volumes due for an 
early re-reading! I have had George 
Adam Smith on my shelves for many 
years, but page after page came alive in 
a new way today. What a superb stylist 
the man is, and how searching are his 
applications of the prophetic word to the 
contemporary scene. Perhaps his biblical 
scholarship is a little out-of-date, but his 
grasp of the prophetic message is un- 
rivalled. 


WEDNESDAY e A lady in my congre- 
gation is almost blind, but is the “best 
read” member I have! I assumed either 
that her husband spent many hours read- 
ing to her, or that she had access to a 
library of Braille books, but I discover 
that she listens to recordings of the 
printed word. We who peruse the printed 
page are, no doubt, sometimes influenced 
by the good or bad paper, the wide or 
skimpy margins, the fine or clumsy print, 
but hardly to the extent that she is in- 
fluenced by the voice of the reader. This 
is why I am so glad such care has been 
exercised in the selection of readers for 
the New Testament; they are not simply 
actors and actresses, but deeply dedicated 
people, and, so my friend tells me, are 
subdued by the wonder of the words they 
read. 


THURSDAY e After meeting my class 
today, I was forcibly reminded of the 
late Dr. A. J. Grieve of Lancashire Col- 
lege, and one of the editors of Peake’s 
Commentary. He was once asked, “How 
many students have you?” and he replied 
in his pawky way, “I should guess— 
about one in ten.” 


FRIDAY e Robertson Nicoll had three 
rules for public speakers: Begin at once, 
never read long quotations, and never 
say, “It seems to me.” I have just come 
away from a meeting at which the speak- 
er broke all three. He spent the first 
five minutes speculating on why he had 
been asked to speak. He gave us a 
lengthy quotation from Bultmann, which 
we should have been pleased to read at 
leisure, but had the effect of lowering 
the temperature. And he kept on saying, 
“Of course, you may not agree with this, 
but this is how I see it.” 


SATURDAY e Next to receiving a new 
book, is there any greater pleasure that 
getting back an old book you thought you 
had lost? A friend has just returned 
my copy of David Daiches’ Literary 
Essays, which I lent him more than two 
years ago. I pounced on it at once and 
began re-reading his lovely, and in- 
formed, essay on “Translating the He- 
brew Bible.” Professor Daiches is a fine 
literary scholar and a student of the 
Old Testament in the original, as befits 
the son of a former rabbi of the Edin- 
burgh synagogue, and his comments on 
the “englishing” of the psalms are il- 
luminating both about the English and 
the psalms! 


SUNDAY e A man need never lack 
preaching subjects as long as he keeps 
a good supply of question marks in his 
mind when he is reading the scriptures. 
Why, for instance, is there no thanks- 
giving in the Lord’s Prayer? And no 
intercession either? 


PONDERABLES... 


The church is often more concerned 
with being popular than with following 
the will of God. We are afraid if the 
church becomes involved in anything 
controversial it will cease to be popular. 
People might leave, or not want to come 
in 





Some of the basic problems which 
church women in various communities 
have attacked have been such things as 
inadequate housing, discrimination in em- 
ployment, unfair or brutal police action, 
and inadequate welfare policies. 

Almost any one of these will probably 
lead to controversy with those who may 
profit by the situation as it is. And— 
though one hesitates to say it—sometimes 
these are members of the church. 

—MRS. T. O. (CynTHi1a CLARK) 
WEDEL, Washington, D. C., to United 
Lutheran Church Women. 
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EDITORIAL 


Two Christian Peacemakers 


There should be great satisfaction in 
the recent choices of the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee—1961, to the late Dag 
Hammarskjold, the first time the prize 
has been awarded to a man no longer 
living; 1960, one year delayed, to Chief 
Albert John Luthuli of South Africa. It 
is because of the steadfast Christian 
faith of each of these men that we give 
space in these columns to this tribute. 

The work of Hammarskjold is widely 
known. His motivation on the bases of 
Christian training and faith may not 
be so generally understood. In his early 
years he was closely related to the fam- 
ily of Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden, 
one of the greatest and most influential 
leaders of the movements emerging as the 
World Council of Churches. When he 
was inducted into office as Secretary 
General of the United Nations in 1953 
he made clear his debt to Christian ideals 
and principles. The next year at the 
Evanston Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches he once more made ex- 
plicit reference to the Christian bases of 
peace and of hope, saying at one point: 





“For the Christian faith, the Cross is 
that place at the center of the world’s 
history where all men and all nations, 
without exception, stand revealed as ene- 
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mies of God and yet where all men stand 
revealed as beloved of God, precious in 
God’s sight. I quote from the report on 
the main theme of this Assembly: ‘. 
So understood, the Cross, although it is 
the unique fact on which the Christian 
churches base their hope, should not sep- 
arate those of Christian faith from others, 
should instead be that element in their 
lives which enables them to stretch out 
their hands to peoples of other creeds in 
the feeling of universal brotherhood, 
which we hope one day to see reflected in 
a world truly united.’” 

Not so well known is Albert John 
Luthuli, an African product of Christian 
missions. Chief Luthuli has evidently 
been cited because of his patient and 
persistent work, without violence and 
without hatred, against the forces of dis- 
crimination and repression in South 
Africa. Not many of the white people in 
his country know him. Under carefully 
controlled government auspices, he is 
given bad publicity and put in the posi- 
tion of an extremist. Actually, he is a 
moderate. Not the kind of moderate who 
sits calmly with his hands folded, think- 
ing the right thoughts and hoping the 
best hopes, nor a moderate in the usual 
sense of sustaining the status quo with 
all the attendant evils. He is an active 
moderate, hating violence but also hating 
the evils of discrimination and working 
carefully and confidently to see them 
eliminated. 

Luthuli has been the victim of many 
repressive measures on the part of the 
government, forbidden to travel from his 
home or to take part in any meetings. It 
will be a major concession to world opin- 
ion if he is permitted to attend cere- 
monies in Oslo to receive the prize. 

Chief Luthuli was among the 156 men 
and women of all races accused of trea- 
son in 1956. After the government was 
unable to devise a satisfactory indict- 


Editorial of the Week 


From an 


Many editorials on Communism and 
how to fight it have been written, but 
probably none any better than is found 
in the words of J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in his testimony before a Senate 
Judiciary Committee subcommittee in- 
vestigating administration of internal 
security laws: 

. Because Communism thrives on 
turmoil, the party is continuously at- 
tempting to exploit all grievances—real 
or imagined—for its own tactical pur- 
poses. It is, therefore, almost inevitable 
that, on many issues, the party line will 
coincide with the position of many non- 
Communists. The danger of indiscrim- 
inately alleging that someone is a Com- 
munist merely because his views on a 
particular subject happen to parallel the 
official party position is obvious. The 
confusion which is thereby created helps 


ment and after extensive preliminary in- 
quiries, Luthuli and 60 others were set 
free. A few years earlier, in 1952, as 
president-general of the African National 
Congress, he was deeply involved in 
the defiance campaign sweeping across 
his country. He helped organize demon- 
strations of the sit-in type against the 
segregation laws. Thousands of Africans 
invaded libraries reserved for whites, sat 
on railway seats “for Europeans only” 
and in other ways invited arrest. The 
government crushed the movement with 
sharply repressive measures. He had en- 
tered the resistance campaign as an ob- 
scure country chief, emerging from it as 
a national figure. When he was forbid- 
den to leave his home district, he at- 
tempted to conduct congress affairs from 
his ramshackle house in Groutville. Last 
year, in protest against the Sharpeville 
massacre of African demonstrators, Chief 
Luthuli pulicly burned his pass book. 

In all his activities he has never been 
anti-white and he has never resorted to 
force or violence. In 1948 he made a 
lecture tour of the U. S. under auspices 
of the Congregational Church. He once 
wrote, as a summary of his political life: 

“Who will deny that 30 years of my 
life have been spent in vain, patiently, 
moderately and modestly at a closed and 
barred door?” 

In commenting on the award, the New 
York Times, a major source of much of 
what appears above, has said appropri- 
ately: 

“Dag Hammarskjold would have been 
proud to have had his name joined in 
this award with Albert John Luthuli, a 
leader of the Zulu people in South Africa. 

.. The award was... a rebuke to the 
Government of South Africa, which has 
kept Luthuli in jail during most recent 
years, and from which he has turned to 
live on the land in his home village. The 


| 
| 
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Expert 


the Communists by diffusing the forces 
of their opponents. 

“Unfortunately, there are those who 
make the very mistake the Communists 
are so careful to avoid. These individ- 
uals concentrate on the negative instead 
of the positive. They are merely against | 
Communism without being for any posi- 
tive measures to eliminate the social, 
political and economic frictions which 
the Communists are . . . exploiting. | 

“These persons would do well to recall 
a recent lesson from history. Both Hit- 
ler and Mussolini were against Com- | 
munism. However, it was by what they 
stood for, not against, that history has 
judged them.” 


Those final lines will stand a reread- 
ing. Americans engaged in negative 
campaigns, working to divide 
neighbor from neighbor . . . should re- 
member them especially.—Arizona Star 
(Tucson) 


Readers’ nominations for this and every week are cordially invited.—Eds. 
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“Something in the Middle of Nothing” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Who knows what is good for man 
while he lives the few days of his vain 
life, which he passes like a shadow?... 
What gain has he that he toiled for the 
wind ?”—Ecclesiastes 6:12, 5:16. 

“God is not so unjust as to overlook 
your work and the love which you showed 
for his sake . . . and we desire each one 
of you to show the same earnestness in 
realizing the full assurance of hope until 
the end.’”’-—Hebrews 6:10, 11. 


HE SHARP CONTRAST between 
those two points-of-view is one that 
runs through all the history of thought. 
The dark view of Ecclesiastes comes out 
in our time in the sad despair of one 
kind of existentialism. The brave view 
of the writer of Hebrews is the Christian 
testimony of faith. The contrast is illus- 
trated by—of all things—Buddhist art. 
Professor James Cogswell, formerly of 
the Minjo School in Nagoya, now of 
the Presbyterian, U.S., Board of World 
Missions, has drawn my attention to a 
feature common to oriental art, whether 
Chinese, Japanese or Korean. The eye 
is caught, in an oriental painting, by a 
sharply if conventionally drawn and fo- 
cused picture. It may be no more than 
a flower, or it may be a complex scene 
like a set for a multiple stage in a 
theatre. But one never asks, What is it? 
Whatever it is, commonplace, tragic or 
comic, it is clearly seen. But around it, 
enveloping it, is haze, cloud, the void. 
The edges of the picture are blank. The 
typical example of pictorial art under 
Buddhist influence is always “something 
in the middle of nothing.” 


The something is something-by-itself, 
no more. It does not run off the canvas, 
so to speak, and join something. It is 
self-contained in its cocoon of emptiness. 
It has no past, no future, no value be- 
yond itself, no reason for its being. It 
is only there. The artist sets it down 
without comment, without praise or 
blame. Whatever it is, it is always some- 
thing—in the middle of nothing. The 
viewer sees only NOW and THIS. 
Why? Whence? Whither? are questions 
not to be asked, for they have no answer 
but the blank Nothing around the lost 
Something. 

The tendency of atheistic existential- 
ism is toward the final pessimism, for it 
leaves us with no more than something 
in the middle of nothing. Life—the 
single unique moment, the lonely J, the J 
and Thou meeting, they know not why 
nor how, in the midst of a vast darkness 
wherein can be heard only the echoes 
of unanswered cries. There is no First 
Cause. There is no Final Cause. There 
is no reason, there is only NOW and 
THIS. Nothing can be justified, noth- 
ing can be condemned. There is only 
what is, and if I say this ought to be, 
or ought not to be, I am only making 
sounds that mean “T like it” or “I do not 
like it.” 


GAINST ALL THIS, the Chris- 

tian will not be so foolish as to 
affirm that the framework around the 
Here and Now is perfectly plain. A 
better Man than he once came to an hour 
when into a black sky he called for an 
answer that was not given. Our life pro- 





Swedish diplomat and the African tribes- 
man are united in life and in death by 
their humility and their love of human- 
ity.” 

Executive Vice-President Alford Carle- 
ton of the Board of World Ministries of 
the United Church of Christ said of 
Luthuli and the award: 


“If the Protestant churches of America 
in their 152 years of work in overseas 
missions had done no more than to edu- 
eate Chief Luthuli in missionary schools 
and nurture him in the church they would 
have justified every dollar they had spent 
and the time of the thousands of dedi- 
cated persons who have labored in mis- 
sion fields. 

“| . Chief Luthuli and thousands of 
other Christians like him all over the 
world not only represent the meaning of 
Christianity, they are the Christian mis- 
sion to our day.” 


PONDERABLES ... 





“There are Americans who raise a 
hue against honest efforts to interpret 
flexibly and to adapt the provisions of 
the Constitution to promote equal justice 
under the law. 
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“They betray ignorance of the funda- 
mental differences between the immu- 
tability of God’s laws and the change- 
ability of human laws. Unless there be 
flexibility in interpretation and adapta- 
tion to new circumstances, the Constitu- 
tion may serve to promote injustices, and 
deny equal rights to minorities.” 

—Roman Catholic Archbishop JoHN 

J. Krot of Philadelphia. 

$2 3 


Ministers are listening to the woes of 
the saints so much at the counseling desk 
that they rarely have time to go out and 
seek the lost any more. While counseling 
has its place in the pastor’s ministry, it 
can become the Achilles heel in winning 
men and women to Christ if it isn’t prop- 
erly controlled. 

Altogether too many ministers are be- 
coming prisoners of their flocks instead of 
the leaders they ought to be. Evangelism 
—soul winning—is suffering correspond- 
ingly, and the church is withering be- 
cause of this introspective problem. 

—EARL E. CLEVELAND, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Seventh-Day Adventist 
official. 


ceeds from Mystery to Mystery, as Car- 
lyle said long ago. Nevertheless, though 
the secret things belong to our God, “the 
things that are revealed belong to us and 
to our children forever.’ We do not know 
all, but we do know enough. To those 
who deny life any meaning, we say that 
the meaning of life is in the will of the 
God from whom all life comes and is 
sustained. Against these who find noth- 
ing real nor solid in the universe, and 
see it all as one great veil of Illusion, 
Maya, we declare that what is created 
is as real, in its own God-given way, as 
the Creator himself. Against those who 
can see existence only as a rat-race, a 
maze as unimportant as it is impossible 
to solve, we affirm the solemn importance 
of decisive moments, we affirm that 
choices made in time and for time, have 
their final end beyond time. Against 
those who despise or forget the past and 
see no future beyond the wall of death, 
we will affirm that past and future frame 
and illuminate the present; that past 
and future, though dim to us, are bright 
before God. Against all who live with- 
out purpose and see no purpose in the 
blank Nothing around us, we rejoice that 
among the infinite and unsearchable in- 
tentions of God there is the purpose to 
bring many sons into glory. 


HE CHRISTIAN does not carry 

the answer to the riddle of existence 
in his pocket. But he has a daring belief 
that allows him to lift his eyes away 
from himself. He does not believe that 
his mind must not stray beyond his own 
experience. He dares to believe in a 
God not altogether hidden, a God of 
Revelation. By that light he can walk 
among the riddles unafraid. By that light 
he sees, by faith, life not as something 
in the middle of nothing, but as a world 
bearing the finger-prints of God, existing 
by the will and continuing by the provi- 
dence of One who is over all and through 
all and in all. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Area meetings in many sections of 
North Carolina and Virginia have been 
held recently as a part of the program 
of the Committee on Bequests and De- 
ferred Gifts for educational institutions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. Speak- 
ers at these meetings have been Hunter 
B. Blakely, higher education executive; 
and from the Presbyterian Foundation, 
John R. Cunningham, executive director, 
and A. Walton Litz, associate director. 
The committee has issued a new bro- 
chure, “Meeting the Challenge of Our 
Times Through Planned Giving to Chris- 
tian Higher Education.” 

* = © 

MOoNTREAT-ANDERSON College (N.C.) 
has more than doubled the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in previous years—242. 











HELTER-SHELTER 


This business of preparing people to 
push their neighbor’s child out of the 
shelter, or even to shoot down a-neighbor 
who clamors for admission, is the most 
utturly immoral thing we could do. I do 
not see how any Christian conscience can 
condone a which puts supreme 
emphasis on s orang your own skin, with- 
out regard to the plight of your neighbor. 
It would be ices better to go down 
decently to the final end than to survive 
as a less-than-human creature... . 

I suspect that the kind of man 
will be most desperately needed in a 
(nuclear)attack world 
dig himself a private mole-hole that has 
no room for his neighbor.—Episcopal 
Bishop ANGus Dun of Washington, D.C. 

x * x 


policy 


who 
post- 
is least likely to 


Our mandate is not to place a stamp of 
morality on the unspeakable and the 
blasphemous, neighbor shooting neighbor, 
in order to protect the inviolability of his 
shelter in the ruins, but to seek peace 
now.—Rabbi Maurice N. EISENDRATH, 
president of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations 

* * * 

Since, as Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara has said, “We just don’t know 
enough yet to project a long-range (de- 


ON THE SHELTER FRONT 


A Tucson storekeeper and constituent 
of Representative Morris K. Udall (D.- 
Ariz.) sent in a few “Modest Proposals 
for the Provision of Adequate Shelter in 
Case of Atomic War.” 
included : 

e “A National Lottery—aAll persons 
qualified to vote would be permitted to 
draw a number with the opportunity of 
winning space in a survival shelter. This 
plan, advocated by several Southern 
states, would automatically prevent the 
continuing of minority problems among 
the survivors.” 

e “Befriend a Commie Plan—Since 
we all know they won’t drop a bomb on 
one of them befriend a commie in your 
block and stay with him! Write to your 
local John Birch cell for a list of neigh- 
borhood pinks.” 

e “National Essay Contest—With 
survival space as a prize. Suggested top- 
ics are: ‘Why I Deserve to Survive,’ 
‘What I Could Offer to Surviving So- 
ciety,’ ‘Why My Breeding Entitles Me 
to Special Consideration,’ ‘Why (If I 





The proposals 


Survive) I Would Impeach Earl Warren 
(If He Survives).’ 


New York Times. 
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fense) program,” let us concentrate on 
negotiations, on preventive measures 
which may avoid war, until we can work 
out trustworthy measures to save the lives 
of others as well as our own.—The 
Christian Century. 

. & 

Instead of digging deeper and wonder- 
ing at what point we can in conscience 
plug the guy next door, his wife and kids 
(an indecent speculation, isn’t it!) we 
should be laboring passionately to bring 
about a peace in which the proposition 
will be laughably academic. Right now 
it does 


not appear that as a_ people 
enough of us are so totally dedicated.— 
The Pittsburgh Catholic. 


* * x 


The Green Mountain Christian Church 
in Jefferson County, Colorado, has the 
distinction of being the first church in 
the nation to be designed to double as a 
community fallout shelter. Plans call for 
it to provide two underground levels to 
accommodate 800 people for a two-week 
period in an emergency. 

* * x 

Orthodox Jewish congregations plan- 
ning new synagogues have been called on 
by the executive committee of the Rab- 
binical Council of America to include 
fallout shelters in their construction 
plans. Such shelters could be so con- 
structed as to serve as social centers. An- 
other resolution urges that every com- 
munity in the nation construct fallout 
shelters that would be available to all 
residents. 

x * * 

Harry GOLDEN: Mississippi has en- 
tered the nuclear age. A well-to-do citi- 
zen is building two elaborate fallout 
shelters—one for his family and one for 
his Negro sleep-in servants.—The Caro- 
lina Israelite. 

* * x 


We of this generation are only the cus- 
todians, not the owners, of the earth on 
which we live. There were others who 
lived here before, and we hope there will 
be others who are going to live here after- 
ward.—GeEorcGE F. KENNAN in Therefore 
Choose Life. 

* * * 


If we are truly interested in safe- 
guarding this nation and the human val- 
ues that go with it, we will scrutinize 
and memorize the nuclear facts of life. 
As a nation, we didn’t fully understand 
the implications of these facts when we 
dropped the bomb on Hiroshima; we 
don’t understand them yet. We have 
never quite comprehended that the use 
of such weapons constitutes a form of 
race suicide. It is impossible for any 
nation to wage nuclear war against an- 
other nation without also waging war 
against the human race. The winds are 
the conveyer belt of mass death. The 


nuclear gun contains three barrels: one 
is pointed against the enemy; a second 


Billy Graham Talks 
Of Possible Successor 


Then, Reporter's Story 
Gets Major Corrections* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS) — Billy 
Graham has picked his brother-in-law, 
Leighton Ford, to head up his work 
should an evangelistic association con- 
tinue to be needed after his death. 

The evangelist revealed this in an in- 
terview with Wilfred Bockelman, asso- 
ciate editor of the Lutheran Standard, 
American Lutheran Church organ pub- 
lished here. 

Dr. Graham considers Mr. Ford, a 
Presbyterian, U.S., minister, “the most 
scholarly evangelist in the world today,” 
Mr. Bockelman wrote in the Oct. 10 is- 
sue of the Standard. 

In his article, entitled “A Lutheran 
Looks at Billy Graham,” Mr. Bockelman 
said his interview convinced him that the 
doctrinal differences that exist between 
Lutherans and Mr. Graham, a Southern 
Baptist, “are not nearly as great as one 
might suppose.” 

“Those that do exist are for the most 
part differences in terminology,” he wrote. 


“One would assume that, as a South- 
ern Baptist, Dr. Graham would be op- 
posed to infant baptism,” Mr. Bockel- 
man commented, but he discovered that 
all of the evangelist’s children with the 
exception of the youngest were baptized 
as infants. (Mrs. Graham and the chil- 
dren are Presbyterians. )* 


The Bockelman article quoted Mr. 
Graham as follows: 


“T have some difficulty in accepting the 
indiscriminate baptism of infants without 
a careful regard as to whether the parents 
have any intention of fulfilling the prom- 
ises they make. 

“But I do believe that something hap- 
pens at the baptism of an infant, particu- 
larly if the parents are Christians and 
teach their children Christian truths from 
childhood. 

“We cannot fully understand the mira- 
cles of God, but I believe a miracle can 
happen in these children so that they are 
regenerated, that is, made Christian, 
through infant baptism. If you want to 
call that baptismal regeneration, that’s all 
right with me.” 


*When this story appeared, George M. 
Wilson of the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association in Minneapolis offered two 
major corrections: He said: 

—Mr. Graham categorically denies 
any belief in baptismal regeneration. 

—Not one of the Graham children 
was baptized as an infant (though the 
Grahams work and worship in the Mon- 
treat Presbyterian church). 





is pointed against people who are not 
enemies; a third bends back completely 
and is pointed squarely at the holder.— 
Norman Cousins in The Saturday Re- 
view. 
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HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


Man in the First Chapters of the Bible 
By Helmut Thielicke 

Translated by John W. Doberstein 

A series of pulpit masterpieces by the 
world-famous preacher and author of 
THE WAITING FATHER. A personal 
and piercing message. A Pulpit Book Club 
selection. $4.50 


JESUS, THE WORLD'S 
PERFECTER 

By Karl Heim 

Leading readers into the rooms that make 
up the house of Christian theology, this 
book shows how the right relationship 


with God can be restored through Jesus 
Christ. $3.75 


CREATION AND LAW 

By Gustaf Wingren 

Covering the majority of problems usually 
treated in dogmatics, the Gospel, judg- 
ment, man and the law are dealt with in 
relation to creation. $4.00 


MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 





REFORMATION AND 
CATHOLICITY 


By Gustaf Aulen 

Translated by Eric H. Wahlstrom 

To be “holy and catholic” the author says 
is a challenge to every communion. The 
positions of modern Roman Catholic and 
Protestant theologians are examined to 
show where they adhere to and where 
they depart from the central Christian 
confession. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND 


SCIENCE 

By Robert E. D. Clarke 

Informative and seasoned with good judg- 

ment and taste, this is a book for the 

layman in science or theology or both. 

The author asserts cogently and persua- 

sively that an analogy exists between the 

faith of the Christian and the scientist’s 

search for the discovery of truth. $2.25 
(paper cover) 


Theology of Evangelism by T. A. Kantonen. $2.00 
Let God Be God by Philip S. Watson. $3.00 
Theology of Christian Stewardship by T. A. Kantonen. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 
Fact and Faith in the Kerygma of Today by Paul Althaus. $1.75 
Minister’s Prayer Book by John W. Doberstein. Cloth, $3.75; Leather, $6.00 
Jesus The Lord by Karl Heim. $3.50 
Commentary on Galatians by Ragnar Bring. $4.50 
Between The Testaments by D. S. Russell. $2.50 
The Forgiveness of Sins by William Telfer. $2.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Enoree Presbytery Names 
Fulton Professorship 

Enoree Presbytery (S.C.) has contrib- 
uted $200,000 to Columbia Seminary 
(Ga.) to establish the C. Darby Fulton 
Professorship of World Missions. Dr. 
Fulton, a member of that presbytery, will 
become visiting professor of missions at 
Columbia in January. Dr. Fulton has 
just retired after serving for 29 years as 
head of Presbyterian, U.S., World Mis- 
sions. 





* * * 

Shortly after enrolling its first Negro, 
a housewife who will attend a class in 
comparative religions at its Greensboro 
division, GuiLrorpD College (N. C.) is- 
sued a statement denying it ever had a 
policy against admitting students because 
of their race and stating that several well 
qualified and carefully selected Negroes 
will be enrolled next year. After the 
college had been criticized for refusing to 
admit Negroes, it was declared that ap- 
plications for admission at the Quaker, 
or Friends, institution are now and have 
always been acted upon individually by 
the faculty committee on admissions. 

e *« « 

Neill R. McGeachy, Statesville, N. C., 
pastor and father of an AGNes Scott 
College senior (Margaret Ann), deliv- 
ered the sermon at the traditional Sunday 
investiture service. Featured in the serv- 
ice was a hymn, “God of the Marching 
Centuries,” written by Mr. McGeachy’s 
father, the late D. P. McGeachy, who 
was for 25 years pastor of the Decatur 
church alongside the Agnes Scott cam- 
pus and on the board of trustees. 

’ * * 

At Kino College (Tenn.) Manford 
G. Gutzke of the faculty of Columbia 
Seminary was the speaker for Religious 
Emphasis Week. 

x * * 

Henri Peyre, Sterling professor of 
French at YALE University and a noted 
French educator, was this year’s Reyn- 
olds lecturer at Davipson College. 

The new John R. Cunningham Fine Arts 
Center, costing $650,000, has been dedi- 
cated in appropriate ceremonies featur- 
ing music and dramatic groups. It is 
named for the president-emeritus of the 
college, who served from 1941 through 
1957, and is now president of the Pres- 
byterian Foundation of the General As- 
sembly. 

* * x 

The PrEsBYTERIAN (S.C.) College 
choir will visit 26 Presbyterian churches 
during its current concert season, 16 in 
South Carolina and five each in Georgia 
and Florida. 

oes 

Special speakers at Dusugue Sem- 
inary this year include Coert Rylaars- 
dam, Henry Jones, Christer Stendahl; 
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Nov. 8, Judson Fiebiger; Nov. 10, Gor- 
don Mahy; Dec. 4-5, Samuel Miller; 
March 1, Winburn Thomas; Feb. 7, 
Donald Bloesch; March 22-23, George 
A. Buttrick; April 5, C. Howard Wal- 
lace. 

* * * 

Samuel C. Patterson of FRENcH CAMP 
Academy (Miss.) led Christian Empha- 
Week at RaBpuN Gap-NACOOCHEE 
School (Ga.), with forty young people 
making “decisions for Christ.” 

* x x 


S1S 


Registration this fall at Trinity Uni- 
versity (Texas) is at a record-high of 
1,728. The graduate school has enrolled 
259. With two-thirds of the full-time pro- 
fessors holding earned doctorates, TRIN- 
Iry now ranks in Texas next to RIcE 
Institute in the proportion of its faculty 
holding this distinction. 

* * * 

St. ANDREW’S PRESYTERIAN College 

(N.C.) has received $30,000 from a di- 


vision of the estate of Mrs. Lynn (Elva 
Bryan) McIver of Sanford, N. C. 
x * * 


An adult evening school has been in- 
augurated by PRESBYTERIAN College (§, 
C.) extending over ten weeks with non- 
credit courses in nineteen professional, 
cultural and business subjects. 

* * * 

STILLMAN College (Ala.) has enrolled 
a record 491 students for this term. The 
Freshman Class of 158 is the largest in 
the history of the college. Nineteen states 
and three foreign countries are repre- 
sented. There are eight new members of 
the faculty. 


NEW DELHI LIST—Another Pres. 
byterian, U. S., who will attend the New 
Delhi WCC General Assembly is John 
Cooley, Davidson College student, as a 
youth delegate from the General Council 
of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 


McKELVEY URGES UNITED EFFORT 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Bancor, Me. (RNS) — A “new and 
urgent call” for interdenominational co- 
operation to revive dying town and coun- 
try churches was issued here by the mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA. 

In a letter read to the first Northeast 
Regional Convocation of the Church in 
Town and Country, moderator Paul Mc- 
Kelvey, a Los Angeles, Calif., business- 
man, said that no denomination could 
cope with the town and country crisis by 
itself. 

Cooperative Effort 

He invited the representatives at the 
meeting to join the Presbyterian Church 
in exploring cooperative strategy in rural 
areas. 

Kenneth G. Neigh of New York, gen- 
eral secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions, read Mr. McKel- 
vey’s letter to some 400 clergymen, lay- 
men, and experts on rural problems who 


gathered here. The convocation was 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Town and 


Country Church. 

Mr. McKelvey explained that he was 
issuing this invitation at the direction of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly which 
met last May in Buffalo, N.Y. The As- 
sembly heard a detailed analysis of the 
problems facing rural churches and voted 
to propose interdenominational coopera- 
tion in this area. 

“The church in town and country has 
no choice but to make radical changes 
and meet new needs or die,” Mr. Mc- 
Kelvey wrote. 

These radical changes, he said, might 
involve uniting local churches of differ- 
ent denominations, dissolving some 
churches, relating some to denominational 


or interdenominational “larger parishes,” 
and strengthening some already existing 
individual congregations. 

In any case, the denominations must 
join forces to face a “crisis that con- 
fronts the whole church,”’ he declared. 

Presenting Mr. McKelvey’s invitation 
to the meeting, Dr. Neigh outlined some 
of the factors which have caused this 
crisis in the town and country. 

Part of the problem is declining pop- 
ulation in the rural areas, but even where 
Suburbia is spreading into the country 
and population is increasing the church 
is not growing as it should, he said. 


Neigh Analysis 

Dr. Neigh said that in many areas 
there are too many churches competing 
with each other. Even more serious, he 
said, is the tendency of the town and 
country churches to refuse to change their 
tactics to cope with new situations. 

Quoting from a report prepared by his 
department, Dr. Neigh said, “Many 
churches have a distorted view of their 
mission, with little interest in community 
life and no awareness of social 
change... .” 

“Quite oblivious to new opportunities 
and challenges, churches are doing what 
they have always done in the way they 
have always done it,” the report con- 
tinued. 

Dr. Neigh warned of the danger of 
denominational competition in which “our 
claims to denominational uniqueness are 
seen as empty huckstering, little different 
than the dreary difference between soaps 
A and B.” 

“The time has come for us to acknowl- 
edge that we have permitted over-lapping, 
divisive, and competitive ministries to 
hide the mission we are about,” he said. 
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Growth Through Self-Discipline 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 19, 1961 
2 Peter 1:2-11 


The second epistle of Peter is one of 
the New Testament books about whose 
authorship we are most uncertain. The 
earliest church fathers did not seem to 
know this little epistle and when they 
began to make use of it they were not 
agreed concerning its author. The church 
finally came to the conclusion, however, 
that it was written by Peter, and ad- 
mitted it to the canon. There is no good 
reason Why we should not continue to 
hold the traditional view. 

References in the body of the letter 
suggest that it was written to the same 
audience as the first epistle of Peter— 
to Christians in various provinces of 
Asia Minor (cf. 1 Peter 1:1). It was 
written to meet a sudden danger to the 
faith which had arisen in these churches, 
As Moffatt says, “It is a strongly worded 
manifesto against unworthy antinomian 
teachers, who were propagating a view 
of Christianity which, under a cloak of 
liberalism, seemed to him to produce 
moral indifferentism in the lives of its 
adherents.”” An antinomian (one who is 
opposed to law) is one who holds that 
under the gospel dispensation the moral 
law is no use or obligation, on the ground 
that faith or knowledge alone is neces- 
sary to salvation. These antinomian 
teachers belittled the moral law (e.g., the 
Sermon on the Mount) and emphasized 
their superior knowledge, which sought 
to combine the science and philosophy 
of the time with Christian theology. Later 
this point-of-view developed in the Gnos- 
tic heresy. The Gnostics were men who 
claimed that they had a higher “truth” 
than that possessed by the average Chris- 
tian. This knowledge freed them from 
the obligation of the moral law. Salva- 
tion grew out of knowledge—knowledge 
of the Gnostic philosophy. This Gnostic 
heresy became the gravest menace the 
church faced during the first three Chris- 
tian centuries. Peter wrote at a time 
when this heresy was just beginning to 
develop. As against “Gnosticism” (this 
new “knowledge,” so-called) he pleads, 
not for ignorance, not for obscurantism, 
not for simple faith, but for true know]l- 
edge, for the genuine knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

We study only the first part of his vig- 
orous little letter, in which Peter lays 
the foundation for the argument that is 
to follow. 


The Salutation, 1:1-2 
The salutation follows the usual epis- 
tolary form of the day: (1) the author, 
(2) the readers, and (3) the greeting. 
Peter describes himself first as a serv- 
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ant of Jesus Christ—one who has been 
met and mastered by the Lord—one who 
gladly acknowledges himself as a bond- 
servant of Jesus—who holds his life and 
all of his energies at Christ’s disposal. 
But he is more than a servant—he is 
also an apostle—one who has been com- 
missioned to speak and act for Christ. 
And he writes in full consciousness of 
his apostolic authority. His letter is ad- 
dressed ‘‘to those who through the justice 
of our God and Savior Jesus Christ 
share our faith and enjoy equal privilege 
with ourselves” (New English Bible). 
The Gnostic teachers claimed to have a 
superior knowledge—ordinary Christians 
knew only the A.B.C.’s. Peter reminds 
his readers that they have already ob- 
tained, through the preaching of the gos- 
pel, a faith which carries all the bless- 
ings and all the privileges which the 
original apostles possessed. 

His words are reassuring to us. Cen- 
turies have come and gone since Christ 
walked on earth. Yet we enjoy the same 
precious faith—the same privileges, the 
same blessings are available to us as to 
them. God does not play favorites. The 
apostles have no higher privileges than 
those allotted to other Christians. Faith 
has the same value today—in the twen- 
tieth century—that it had then—in the 
first century. 

The greeting, as most all of the greet- 
ings in the New Testament letters, is 
built around the idea of grace and peace. 
Grace—the unmerited favor of God 
through Jesus Christ—is the source of 
every Christian blessing. Peace is the 
goal of every Christian blessing. What 
more could we ask for our friends—or 
for ourselves than that? 

This familiar greeting takes a slightly 
different turn in this epistle—“May grace 
and peace be multiplied to you in the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus our 
Lord.” The Gnostics put great store on 
knowledge. They took what they thought 
best in the teachings of Jesus and com- 
bined it with the best they knew in other 
religions and with the best they could 
find in the philosophy and science of the 
day—and offered this as the way of sal- 
vation. Peter, as we have seen, does 
not decry knowledge. But grace and 
peace, he reminds his readers, are mul- 
tiplied in the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus our Lord. Other knowledge is 
valuable in this respect so far as it en- 
ables us to understand Christ; it will 
prove a snare and a delusion so far as it 
leads us away from Christ. 

Grace and peace be multiplied... . 
All of us have experienced something of 


God’s grace through Jesus Christ; all 
of us know something of that inward 
peace which only he can give. But we 
realize constantly how much we still 
lack. Perhaps it is because we have 
stopped growing in knowledge. We have 
forgotten that grace and peace are mul- 
tiplied (not simply increased—not an 
equal increase in grace and peace with 
every increase in knowledge—but multi- 
plied) in the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus our Lord. This thought leads us 
into the body of the epistle. 


1. What God Has Given to Us, 1:3-4 

1. All things that pertain to life and 
godliness (verse 3). Not everything that 
we want—but everything that is essen- 


tial. Essential for what? For life and 
godliness. All things that pertain to life. 


Is Peter speaking of physical life, mental 
life, social life, or spiritual life? God 
has given us everything here on earth 
that pertains to life in its widest scope. 
But these things are not available to all 
men. The selfishness, the greed, the ig- 
norance of men, rob a large portion of 
mankind from their enjoyment. Peter is 
speaking specifically of those things 
which pertain to spiritual life, those 
things which minister to eternal life— 
and to godliness with which eternal life 
is necessarily associated. “All that we 
need for the nurture of spiritual life and 
for the development of godliness has been 
given us in our knowledge of Christ, who 
has attracted us to be his followers by 
the manifestation of his own moral ex- 
cellence and goodness.” 

2. In particular (included in the 
above) God has granted to us his pre- 
cious and very great promises. The Bible 
begins with a promise. It ends with a 
promise. In between they are strewn as 
thick as the stars on a summer night. 
There is no condition in which we find 
ourselves but that there is a promise 
from God’s word to find us out. By lay- 
ing hold on these promises we not only 
escape that moral corruption and decay 
which pervade the world because of evil 
desires and perverted passions, but also 
become partakers of the divine nature 
itself. Agents of decay are everywhere 
at work. Our body in the end wears out 
—no matter what good care we give it 
—and returns to the dust. Agents of 
decay are also at work in the spiritual 
world, seeking to destroy our souls, even 
as other agents destroy our bodies. Our 
bodies cannot escape corruption, but our 
souls may escape the universal corrup- 
tion by laying hold of God’s promises. 
“The corruption that is in the world by 
lust” (Rsv). Lust, is the soul’s desire 
for an evil thing, or unlawful and in- 
ordinate desire for a good thing. It is 
man’s lust that wrecks his happiness and 
his peace, that plunges the world again 
and again into misery, and that endan- 
gers his soul’s salvation. We can escape 
the corruption that is in the world 
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through lust by making use of the divine 
promises. 

How can we lay hold of these divine 
promises? That brings us to 


Il. What God Expects of Us, 2:5-11 


Peter says that if we are to obtain 
our objective we must in turn do our 
part, give all diligence, as the KJv ren- 
ders it, make every effort, as the Revised 
Standard Version has it. God has done 
his part; we must do ours. Half-hearted 
efforts will not do. Whole-hearted efforts 
on one day of the week will not suffice. 
We must make every effort every day of 
the week. But what are the objectives 
toward which we should strive? 

1. Faith. This is the starting point. 
We must have faith in God, and faith 
in Jesus as God’s Son. We must also 
have faith in “his precious and very 
great promises.” No matter what befalls 
us, no matter how dark the night, faith 
is the first step, the most essential step. 
But it is only the first step. 

2. Virtue. “Supplement your faith 
with virtue.” The Greek text makes it 
clear that faith is the source and gives 
the power by which virtue is to be de- 
veloped; faith without works (virtue) is 
dead, but it shows itself to be living and 
real when it produces moral excellence; 
real trust in Christ and true belief in him 
will always issue in right conduct or 
virtue. Moffatt things the word should 
be translated “resolution” — “for this 
very reason do you contrive to make it 
your whole concern to furnish your faith 
with resolution. . . .” Faith, he says, is 
the personal belief which is fundamental. 
But it must be provided with resolution, 
moral and mental energy. Someone has 
described conventional Christian experi- 
ence as “an initial spasm followed by 
chronic inertia”; what Peter demands is 
a faith that acts steadily and decisively; 
a faith that manifests itself in life. 

3. Knowledge. Moral excellence or 
virtue is not sufficient; it must be supple- 
mented by and lead to knowledge. 
Knowledge of what? Knowledge of God; 
knowledge of Jesus Christ; knowledge of 
the world in which we live; knowledge 
about the problems of life; practical skill 
in the details of Christian duty, spiritual 
discernment. A Christian may be upright 


and virtuous, but if he does not have 
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knowledge which will enable him to meet 
the situation in which he finds himself, 
his virtue will not be able to express 
itself; it may in fact lead him to do 
harm rather than good. A Christian, for 
example, may have faith in Jesus, and 
he may have a high degree of moral ex- 
cellence, but he may not know the condi- 
tions under which less fortunate men are 
forced to live; he may not know how his 
methods of doing business affect other 
folk; he may see the problem but not 
know how it can be solved; he may not 
know (and not know that he does not 
know) the mind of Christ concerning the 
situation. 
As Dr. J. Harry Cotton once wrote: 


“Blandly to assume that if my motive 
(love to God and man) is right, then I 
can act ‘on principle’ without regard to 
consequence is to betray yourself into 
callous selfishness. You must know what 
you are doing. A father’s first duty to his 
children is to know them, as well as love 
them, then be governed by this knowl- 
edge. He must be sensitive to their needs. 
A love which cares not for consequence is 
thoroughly corrupt already. A deed that 
flows from such a love will sooner or later 
prove disastrous. Even more fateful in 
a complex society is the reliance upon 
motive alone, without regard to conse- 
quence, The bland notion, so frequently 
expressed in orthodox circles, that you 
have only to convert men to the love of 
God and their social conduct will auto- 
matically correct itself, has been disas- 
trous. It has permitted all kinds of social 
injustices to hide under the cloak of the 
most innocent-looking piety. Small won- 
der that the victims of those injustices 
have regarded religion as an opiate. The 
Christian has a duty to knowledge. It 
is a knowledge not merely of other indi- 
viduals, but a duty to understand his 
times, the issues that are alive, the eco- 
nomic pressures under which he and his 
neighbors live, the social trends that are 
at work.” 


4. Self-Control. Knowledge is essen- 
tial, but knowledge is not enough. It is 
not always easy to get on with people, 
even with Christian people, sometimes 
with members of our own family. Most 
of us do not live up to the knowledge 
that we have because we lack self-control. 
We continue to do things which we real- 
ize are wrong because our hapits are 
bad. We have never learned self-con- 
trol, “according to which in all the ex- 
perience of life reason governs passion.” 

5. Steadfastness (rsv) .or Patience 
[xyjv]. “Patience,” says James Iverach, 
“grows out of self-control.” 

“It grows with the growth of the new 
nature. Such growth might be illustrated 
in many ways. I have known men to be- 
come impatient with themselves and 
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bring on themselves much gratuitous mig. 
ery, because they were not able all at 
once to overcome an inveterate fault, or 
to secure an ideal attainment. I have 
known men to become impatient with 
other people because of some shortcom. 
ings. I have known ministers to be im. 
patient with their congregations and con. 
gregations with their ministers. I have 
known men to become impatient with the 
arrangements of Providence and utter 
impatient sayings about the weather. |] 
have known men impatient with the gov. 
ernment of the world... .” 

If God is to do his full work in us, 
we must learn to be patient with others, 
patient under tribulation, patient in good 
works. 

6. Godliness. God-likeness, God in 
us. Moffatt translates this term as piety, 
It is not a close-lipped, stoical endurance, 
or a dogged determination to hold on 
which is needed, but a patience which 
grows out of fellowship with God, a 
patience which somehow reminds men of 
God. 

7. Brotherly affection, or as Moffatt 
translates the phrase, brotherliness, 
“There was then, as there has always 
been, the danger of a piety or godliness 
which is inhuman, wrapped up in its 
own hopes and fears and indifferent to 
the needs of the community.” 

8. Love, or as Moffatt translates the 
word, Christian love. It is a good trans- 
lation, for the word used here is distinct- 
ly a Christian word. Affection is not 
enough, sacrificial love is needed—to- 
ward God, toward our fellow-Christians, 
toward mankind in general. 

The relation of these various virtues 
has been thus stated: “Faith is the gift 
of God already received; to this must 
be added: (1) Moral strength, which 
enables a man to do what he knows 
to be right; (2) spiritual discernment; 
(3) self-control, by which a man resists 
temptation; (4) endurance by which he 
bears up under persecution or adversity; 
(5) right feeling and behavior toward 
God; (6) toward the brethren, and (7) 
toward all.” 

If these virtues are in us and con- 
stantly increasing, they will prevent us 
from being either inactive or unfruitful 
in what relates to the knowledge of our 
Lord. On the other hand, he who does 
not make continual progress in the at- 
tainment of these seven virtues gradually 
loses his spiritual vision (verse 9). With 
this blessing and this curse in view we 
should be the more eager to do our part, 
the part which God allows, and indeed 
requires from us, in making effective the 
call which has come to us from him. As 
Christians we are called and chosen, 
but that fact does not render exertion on 
our part unnecessary. We must walk 
worthily of the calling wherewith we 
were called—‘so there will be richly 
provided for us an entrance into the eter- 
nal kingdom of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 

Serlp- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The complete works of Toyohiko 
Kagawa will be printed in Japan, re- 
cording his activities as evangelist, social 
worker, novelist, politician and poet. 
Twenty full volumes will be published, 
the first to appear in September, 1962, 
and the others following one a month. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT: What 
It ls and What It Does. By Norman Goodall. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 240 
pp., $4.50. 

ON THE ROAD TO CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
By Samuel McCrea Cavert. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 192 pp., $3.75. 

This year, 1961, is a notable one in 
the ecumenical movement, for this month 
in New Delhi, India, the third meeting 
of the World Council of Churches will 
be held in conjunction with the much 
older International Missionary Council, 
at which time these two most significant 
and widely representative movements of 
world-wide Christianity will merge into 
a single body. 

It is fitting that at this juncture, when 
new interest is stimulated in the total 
ecumenical movement, there should ap- 
pear these two books, each of which 
serves to supplement the other. 

The first named is just what is needed 
to give one a brief but authoritative ac- 
count of what has happened in this 
movement, culminating in the great meet- 
ing at New Delhi. The author, who has 
long served both organizations as a staff 
member, writes from a background of 
intimate knowledge. 

Dr. Cavert, a Presbyterian, long-time 
executive secretary of the Federal and 
National Councils of Churches, and more 
recently of the World Council, gives an 
interpretation rather than history. He 
writes from an American point-of-view, 
as Dr. Goodall does in part from a Brit- 
ish point-of-view. Dr. Cavert’s volume 
is especially valuable for the light it 
throws on present problems facing the 
ecumenical movement—for example, the 
relation between sending and receiving 
churches within the world mission enter- 
prise, and the new attitude assumed by 
the Roman Catholic Church toward the 
ecumenical movement, indeed, toward 
Protestantism in general—and also for 
his discussion of the goals toward which 
the movement tends. This, he holds, is 
the great unsettled issue in the ecumeni- 
cal movement of today. The alternatives, 
as he sees them, are a strong federation, 
combined with full intercommunion, and 
organic union, in which denominations 
give up their separate existence and come 
together in a new structural pattern. 
Though Dr. Cavert himself favors the 
second alternative he recognizes that there 
is much opposition to anything like or- 
ganizational union on a large scale, and 
since that is true, the final goal of the 
ecumenical movement remains undecided. 
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Christianity in a Revolutionary Age. 
Vol. IV, The Twentieth Century in Europe. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper & Bros., 
New York, N. Y. $8.50. 

Layman’s Bible Commentary. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va. Boxed set, $7. Single 
copy, $2. 4 or more, $1.75 each. 

Vol. 6, Judges, Ruth, 1, 2 Samuel, Eric 

Cc. Rust. 
. 13, Ezekiel, Daniel, Carl G. Howie. 

16, Matthew, Suzanne de Dietrich. 
. 21, Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Ken- 

neth J. Foreman. 
Altars from Genesis. 





Robert A. Happel. 


Christian Education Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.50, paper. 

Freshman, See Here! Saul Orkin. Col- 
lege Entrance Publications, N. Y. 50¢, 
paper. 

God and Men. Herbert H. Farmer. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $1.25, 
paper. 

Pastoral Counseling for Mental Health. 
Samuel R. Laycock. Abingdon Press, 


Nashville, Tenn. $1, paper. 

New Testament Survey. Merrill C. Ten- 
ney. Wm. B. Eerdmans Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $5.95. 

Voluntary Health & Welfare Agencies 
in the United States. Ad Hoc Committee. 
Schoolmasters’ Press, New York. $1, paper. 

Martin Luther. John Dillenberger. 
Doubleday & Co., New York. $1.45, paper. 

You and Your Hearing. Norton Canfield. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. New York. 
25¢, paper. 

School Segregation, Northern Style. Will 
Maslow and Richard Cohen. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York. 25¢, paper. 

Beloved World. Eugenia Price. Zonder- 
van Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $4.95. 

The Temptation. Theodor Reik. George 
Braziller, Inc., New York, N. Y. $4.50. 

The Epic of Revelation. Mack B, Stokes. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. $4.95. 

The Noise of Solemn Assemblies. 
L. Berger. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
York. $1.75, paper. 

The Wild Goats of Ein Gedi. 
Weiner. 
$4.50. 

Children of South America. Nina Millen. 
Friendship Press, New York. $1.50, paper. 

Christmas Stories from Many Lands. 
Herbert H. Wernecke, Editor. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia. $3.95. 

Marriage, the Family and the Bible. 
Henry E. White, Jr. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston. $2.50. 
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New Book Announcement 


Sex Guidance for Your Child 
A Parent Handbook 


Co-authored by four experts in 
Family-Life Education : 


Rev. Dr. CARL W. STROMBERG, Pres., 
Wisconsin Council of Churches 


Dr. Rozert E. O’Connor, Supt., 


Wisconsin Diagnostic Center 


Dr. and Mrs. E. A. CocKerarr, authors 
“The Story of You”, a book for young 


children explaining the beginnings of 
Life. 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD was 
written at the request of parents, to help them 
teach wholesome attitudes toward sex to their 
children on all age levels. 

Emphasis is on cooperation among parents, 
school and church to counteract the demoraliz- 
ing influences present in our modern Society. 

Postpaid—$4.50 
Sent on approval if requested 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wis. 











The Bible is for You. Stuart E. Rosen- 
berg. Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New 
York. $3.75. 

Sparks on the Wind. Morton D. Prouty, 
Jr. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $2. 

The Letter to the Romans. Walter Luthi. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $4. 

The Voice of Strangers. Bob Duncan. 
Doubleday & Co., New York. $4.50. 

Herein is Love. Reuel L. Howe. Judson 
Press, Philadelphia. $3, cloth. $1.50, paper. 

Primary Children in the Church. Flor- 
ence B. Lee. Judson Press, Philadelphia. 
$3. 

The Man God Mastered. Jean Cadier. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $3. 








THEY LIVE! 


Plain Mr. Knox Seg 


ELIZABETH WHITLEY chops away the net 
of clichés and distortions shrouding the 
figure of John Knox. Using Knox’s own 
words from speeches, letters, and argu- 
ments with Mary Queen of Scots, she 
reveals the true nature of this dour hero 
who molded a people's church. Knox 
drew his strength from the Bible as 
God's word, and spoke for the ordinary 
man. This book brings him to life as a 
full-dimensioned Christian advocate. 
$3.00 


Even Unto Death B2GRaaETR 
J. C. WENGER tells with compassion the 
heroic story of sixteenth-century Ana- 
baptists, persecuted by both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants for their belief 
in such principles as separation of 
church and state. Protestantism today 
owes them a great debt—for their in- 
sights into the nature of Christianity and 
their fearless persistence in their faith 
even unto death. $2.50 


Protestant Patriarch BAS 
GEORGE HADJIANTONIOU covers the ca- 
reer of Cyril Lucaris (1572-1638), who 
gave bold leadership toward freedom for 
his Greek church until martyred. $3.50 


SERRE Calvin: A Life 


EMANUEL STICKELBERGER presents Cal- 
vin as a modest, yet dynamic man—be- 
loved by the people of Geneva as their 
leader under God. $3.25 





ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


publisher of the 
LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Stewart W. Yandle, Charlotte, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Lakeview 
church, New Orleans, La., effective early 
this month. 

Joseph W. Walker from Maxton, N. C., 
to the First church, Oak and Vine Sts., 
Decatur, Ala. 

W. Ned Hollandsworth from Kannap- 
olis, N. C., to 337 Boiling Spring Dr., 
Lexington, Ky., Dec. 1. 

W. Graham Wood, formerly of Low 
Moor, Va., to Chester, Va., where he is 
building a retirement home. 

Charles J. Mills from Richmond, 
to the First church, Fordyce, Ark. 

Z. E. Lewis from Turbeville, 
Hayesville, N. C. 

Charles Haddon Nabers from Green- 
ville, S. C., to Box 61, c/o First church, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

J. Oscar McCloud, recent Union Semi- 
nary, New York, graduate, has become 
pastor of the Davie Street church, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., 

Wallace W. Thurman from Ava, IIl., to 
Willard, Mo. 

S. E. Irvine from Penney Farms, Fla., 
to 10316 Oakmont Dr., Sun City, Ariz. 

Graydon E. McClellan, formerly of Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has been in- 
stalled as general presbyter of New York 
Presbytery. 

Neal McClanahan, formerly of Mon- 
mouth, Ill. and for 42 years a missionary 
to Egypt, has taken up his residence in 
the United Presbyterian Home, Washing- 
ton, Iowa. Mrs. McClanahan is currently 
a patient in St. Frances Hospital, Bur- 
lington, Towa. 

Dean H. Williams, formerly of Made- 
lia, Minn., now serves the First church, 
Atlantic, lowa. 

Edward C. Fish, formerly of Albia, 
Iowa, has become pastor of the recently 
united church (UPNA and PUSA) in 
Morningsun, Iowa. 

Gerald A. Kane, formerly of Iowa City, 
Iowa, now serves the Overbrook church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wesley G. Jones from Traer, Iowa, to 
Worland, Wyo. 

W. Fred Graham, formerly of Waterloo, 
Iowa, is taking graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and also supplying the 
pulpit of the Hills, lowa, church. 

Daniel |. Ogata from Clinton, Iowa, to 
associate pastor of the First church, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Clem D. Burdine has retired as minister 
of the Sharon, Iowa, church and is living 
in Panora, Iowa. 

Charles E. Landis, formerly of Provi- 
dence, R. I., now serves the Grinnell, 
Iowa, church. 

Robert E. Jensen from Altona, IIl., to 
the West Park church, Davenport, Iowa. 

Robert Stanton from Argenta, IIl., to 
assistant minister in charge of Christian 
Education, First church, Davenport, Iowa, 

Albert Kinzler has retired from the pas- 
torate of the Lansing, Iowa, church. 


MONR 
FOLDING TAB 
DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY SAVINGS 
To Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Institutions 
NEW 1962 CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
80 CHURCH STREET + COLFAX, IOWA 
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Mo., 


Va., to 





FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


A. Wade Anderson has resigned the 
pastorate of St. Pauls church, Johnston, 
Iowa, and been given permission to en- 
gage in a business activity in Chicago for 
two years. 

Roger B. Simpson, from Oak Park, II1., 
to associate pastor of the Dundee church, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 


NOTE—U.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 

NOVEMBER, 1961 
Religion in American Life Month. 
Bible Reading (UPUSA)—Ezekiel. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Hope of the 

World, Thou Christ of Great Compas- 

sion, Georgia Harkness, 1953. Donne 

Secour. Hymnbook 291. 

Nov. 7, Election Day. 
Nov. 9-19, UPUSA Board of National Mis- 

sions, Concord, N. C. 

Nov. 10-17, Youth Meeting, WCC Youth 

Dept., New Delhi, India. 

Nov. 11, Veterans’ Day. 
Nov. 12, Stewardship Sunday/Dedication 

Day/Every Member Canvass. 

Nov. 15-16, UPUSA Board of Christian 

Education, Philadelphia, 

Nov. 16, Assn. of Statisticians of Ameri- 











can Religious Bodies, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 17-18, International Missionary Coum 
cil Assembly, New Delhi, India. 

Nov. 19, Homes Sunday (U.S.). 

Nov. 18-Dec. 6, 3rd Assembly of the Worl 
Council of Churches, New Delhi, India 

Nov. 23, Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 25, World-Wide Bible Rea@ 
ing Season. 

Nov. 26, National Missions Day (UPUSA), 
Evangelism Sunday (U.S.). 

Nov. 27-29, Natl. Church Music Fellow 
ship, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 29, Denominational Secretaries of 
Evangelism, New York, NCC. 


DECEMBER, 1961 

Bible Reading (UPUSA)—John. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O Sing a Song 
of Bethlehem, Louis Benson, 1899, 
Kingsfold. Hymnbook 177. 

Dec. 1-3, 5th Annual Symposium, Acaé 
emy of Religion and Health, Harrimag, 
NM. ¥. 

Dec, 3, Advent Sunday. 

Dec. 6-7, NCC General Board, New York, 

Dec. 6-7, WCC Central Committee, New 
Delhi, India. 

Dec. 10, Universal Bible Sunday. 

Dec. 11-15, NCC Dept. of Stewardship and 
Benevolence, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Dec. 24, The White Gift (UPUSA); Joy 
Gift Offering for Ministerial Relief 
(U.S.). 

Dec. 25, Christmas Day. 

Dec. 31, Christian Student Sunday (U.S.); 
Student Homecoming Sunday (UPUSA), 





“How can I get it?” 


advantage in the field. 





TEN THOUSAND IS NOT ENOUGH 


In every town, village and farm these words keep sounding in the ears of the 
American public. And this is as it should be. No axiom is so unquestionably 
true. But it leads at once to two other queries: “How much is enough?” and 


The clergy of America know the answer to the first question: 
place the income of the husband and father for a period of years. 


But the second question poses a host of problems. The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund claims no infallibility but it can begin to approach a solution. The $10,000 
figure must be regarded as a point of departure and not a terminus ad quem. 
Then too, the experience of 245 years in aiding ministers gives it a peculiar 


You can secure dependable advice by writing to 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER Mackiz, President 
18 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 
An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance 
1717—Two Hundred Forty-five Years—1961 


Enough to re- 


FUND 








KING 
COLLEGE 


| @ Founded 1867 


A Presbyterian College of the Liberal Arts 
Coeducational e@ 


B.A. degrees. Room, board and tuition $1,247 for 
men, $1,297 for women. Catalog and brochure. 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRES., BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 


Fully Accredited 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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